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evidently not an essential one, for learning can take place at the

first experience, or on the other hand a stimulus carrying important
consequences to an animal may be repeated again and again without
the animal appropriately altering its response to it. Though not
essential, repetition is, however, obviously an important factor in
the learning process; it is not an obstacle in the way of learning,
but facilitates the discrimination from the chaotic stream of sensa
or the particular sensurn, or class of sensum, which constantly
precedes an important experience. An animal which causally
connected every preceding experience with every succeeding
experience would learn very little. Every post hoc would be
propter hoc. Although learning may take place at the first
experience of the sequence, such immediate associations of cause
and effect, as notorious in human beings, are exceedingly likely
to prove mistaken.

6,   Trial behaviour

Habituation, like Pavlov's conditioned reflexes, are instances
of learning where little or no bodily activity of the animals is
involved in the establishment of the new meaning of the sensum.
Another much-studied process of learning depends upon the
tendency of animals to vary the details of their actions when these
are not giving the satisfaction of attaining their ends, whether
this be escape from immediate sensory unpleasure or the achieve-
ment of some more remote goal, such as obtaining food. Organisms
strive to continue experience which is giving satisfaction and to
alter experience which is not. This is the basis of the adjustment
of behaviour to circumstances by the method of "trial and error/
which has been studied in innumerable experiments on animals
from Protozoa to man. This very useful term unfortunately
carries with it implications of the old associationist psychology in
its most extreme form; that is to say, completely random
movements directed to no goal, with mechanical elimination of
unsuccessful and retention of successful ones according to the
principles of frequency, recency and effect. In order to avoid
this implication I shall speak of this type of behaviour as trial
behaviour.

A typical example of trial behaviour is afforded by Thorndike's
classical experiments on cats learning to escape from a cage by
pulling a ring which releases the catch of the door.5 A cat on its

5. This well known experiment has been, repeated by Adams, who finds the transition from
random striving to the successful form of action much more sadden than Thorndlke reported.